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advanced age, the exhaustive influence of high excitement,
all these seemed almost to forbid the hope that he could
accept the invitation ; while, on the other hand, the hope
that he might he instrumental in bringing to a successful
termination so important an effort, and one destined to ex-
ert such powerful influences, seemed to make it impossible
to decline. As we entered the gateway, he said :

a I cannot refuse you to-night. I will reflect on it. I
will counsel with some of my friends; to-morrow we meet
again, and then we will see what is best to be done."

As we separated I handed him the letters, which up to
this time had remained in my pocket. I bade the ex-Pres-
ident good-night, arid returned to my room in the Cataract
House, in a state of excitement more easily imagined than
described. For nearly two hours I had been struggling
for the highest prize at which I had ever grasped, and
what might yet be the result no one could divine.

Mr. Adams found himself between two fires : his
daughters, on the one hand, and the ardent young
astronomer, on the other. He doubtless remembered
the jeers with which his own efforts in .endeavoring
to establish an observatory by aid of the government
of the United States, had been received, and thought
with pride of standing before the country as the
orator on the occasion of inaugurating an institution
founded by the people. These considerations, the
interest he naturally took in the work, triumphed,
and he consented to deliver the oration.

Before leaving for Cincinnati for the accomplish-
ment of the purpose for which he was invited,
Mr. Adams, then in Congress, addressed his con-
stituents, giving his reasons for withdrawing him-
self temporarily from their service. In this address
he made use of the following language :__s quarters at General Porter's. He accepted
